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“Worse, Mr. Heylin seems to feel himself in competition with 
his subject, making gratuitous and unsupported ex cathedra 
pronouncements on the relative merits of Mr. Dylan's songs, 
career choices and involvements. These seem designed, finally, 
to leave us with the impression that Mr. Dylan's life and career 
would have gone much better if he had only let Mr. Heylin run 
it for him." 

Tom Piazza, The New York Times 

Reviewing Behind The Shades: A Biography 


C linton Heylin’s inflated sense of self makes The Recording 
Sessions (1960-1994) what it is: a poorly written diatribe 
against everything and everyone the author happened not to 
like at the time he wrote it. Delivered under false pretenses, 
claiming to include information on every song and every ses¬ 
sion Bob Dylan has recorded, the book purports to be a com¬ 
plete sessionography. It is not. And often the details provided 
are wrong. 




This book demonstrates Heylin as seriously in need of an editor. 
However, it appears only Heylin was acceptable to Heylin for this task. 
When he notices that he has written “I” too many times in one para¬ 
graph, he substitutes “I myself” or “I, on the other hand.” Lest anyone 
compare his sessionography unfavourably to Mark Lewisohn’s excellent 
sessionography reference on The Beatles, Heylin nips that one right in 
the bud, calling something Lewisohn wrote “staggeringly ignorant.” In 
contrast Heylin’s book, according to Heylin, is “by far the most com¬ 
plete and accurate record of Dylan’s Columbia recordings to date.” It is 
so much more efficient and certain to be able to write, edit, and review 
one’s own work. 

Heylin tells us what a daunting task he faced. When he writes of 
things that have not eluded his grasp, he notes how even with his knowl¬ 
edge of Dylan the going wasn’t easy. He writes, “Dylan himself seems to 
have developed a profound distaste for those who attempt to document 
his work. However, such distaste has failed to dissuade me from getting 
as much down before the man fades from view.” Heylin doesn’t resolve 
his line - getting as much down as what? - but his attitude is clear regard¬ 
less. He holds himself in high esteem, a champion of a scholar diligently 
ascertaining the truth even though his subject is perhaps hardly even 
worth it any longer, fading as he is and all. 

Actually Bob Dylan, aka “the man” in Heylin’s book, is not partic¬ 
ularly guarded about recording information. Twenty years ago, he gave 
a blanket permission to an early discographer, Sandy Gant, telling him: 
“Sandy, you have my permission to do anything you want.” Back in 
1981 Dylan signed a copy of Michael Krogsgaard’s book encouraging 
him to keep-on with his work. Some session dates were revealed long 
ago in certain Japanese album releases, Biograph revealed more, pho¬ 
tos of tape boxes and recording sheets illustrated The Bootleg Series, 
and Highway 61 Interactive featured yet more recording sheets. 
These are hardly acts in keeping with someone who does not want his 
work documented. 

Heylin continues in the tradition of Bob Spitz by telling the reader 
what Dylan thinks and feels: “It is this idea, above all others, that terri¬ 
fies Dylan...” Most people would not be so comfortably presumptuous. 
But a sensible person might suppose that Dylan doesn’t think anyone 
could care if he recorded a song on June 15 or whether it was really on 
June 16. 




The language in The Recording Sessions is tortured English. Try 
this: “Indeed the ever-changing soundstage allows those so inclined (and 
with too much time on their hands) to surmise which songs might have 
been recorded together, and speculate as to what order the tapes might 
have been recorded in (the basement reels themselves have no notation 
as to recording dates, though they are mostly numbered and track listed, 
even if the numbering was probably done at a later date [by Garth] from 
memory).” Why use five sentences when one will do? 

The asides never stop. If you had a dollar for every parenthesis 
Heylin uses, you could buy yourself a new car. But what restraint can 
you expect from a book published without any evidence of an editor? 
While no mortal could be expected to match Heylin in knowledge of 
Dylan trivia, any editor would have caught this: “New Morning also sig¬ 
naled the end of Dylan’s four-year-long association with Nashville. It 
would be another three years before Dylan returned to a Columbia stu¬ 
dio, and he would never again record in Nashville.” Yes, an editor would 



have pointed out that Dylan returned to a Columbia studio on the next 
page, in the Happy Traum (or “Traun” as Heylin has it) session of 
September 1971. 

Clinton Heylin wrote in the late and unlamented Rolling 
Telegraph Supplement 23, “Nothing pisses ME off more than a 
reviewer who makes unfounded personal attacks.” Strange, then, that 
the glue that binds the remarkably inaccurate Recording Sessions are ad 
hominem jibes and plain old name calling that one would expect to find 
on a playground inhabited by 10-year-olds. There is a demonography 
running through the book’s pages, consisting of all those who have 
turned the author down at some time, or have dared to attempt research 
in the same field, or who have made artistic choices the author deems 
unworthy, or, ultimately, who have written and recorded songs. 

Nor is the mean-spiritedness new. It was evident years ago, and it 
has only become worse. It is doubtful that in the history of publishing 
there has ever been a more telling dedication: “This book is dedicated to 
Joel Bernstein and Glen Korman. It is NOT dedicated to Jeff Rosen.” 
The reference to Michael Krogsgaard as a “lesser Dylan authority” 
speaks for itself, and helpfully appears in the introductory pages just so 
you know where this book is coming from. 

Would this be enough to condemn a 250-page book to the rubbish 
heap? Not in and of itself. What does ultimately render this collection of 
opinion destructively worse than useless is that it purports to be a factual 
record. It is, in fact, a cynical gathering of incomplete research but¬ 
tressed by what the author either hopes or thinks the truth should be. 
Descartes is credited with saying “I think, therefore I am.” Heylin 

demonstrates a philosophy of “I think, therefore it is.” 

•» 
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N ot that this trashing of history, this use of circular logic, this sub¬ 
stitution of opinion for fact, is anything new. It is demonstrated 
in 1988’s Stolen Moments, in which the author’s fantasy of a 
May 17,1966, rehearsal (of songs performed almost daily over 
the previous four months) takes flight and is later “supported” 
by a mysterious window in Eat The Document footage that 
“proves” ... nothing. 

A reference book is of value when it contains evidence worthy of 
belief. This evidence, along with careful interpretation, can lead to the 
truth, which is our ultimate goal. All along the way the author or compil¬ 
er needs to follow a sensible methodology. 




Heylin follows a methodology of sorts, but not only isn’t it sensible, 
it isn’t even consistent. A few early home tapes are included because 
they were deliberate attempts at recording Dylan’s repertoire. But many 
other similar tapes are excluded. Perhaps Heylin had nothing to say 
about them. The Town Hall and Carnegie Hall recordings from 1963 are 
excluded, even though they were official Columbia recordings and the 
most deliberate of all attempts at recording Dylan’s repertoire. Are they 
absent because they were not recorded in a studio? Apparently not, 
since Heylin lists Don’t Look Back performances and even a 1966 hotel 
room tape. 

But this is nothing compared to Heylin’s decision to renumber the 
takes Columbia had already numbered. Heylin correctly points out that 
Columbia generally numbered all takes, including long false starts and 
short false starts. He incorrectly 
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with a “b” or an “a” respective 
ly. In fact, they were marked 
“B” or “b” respectively. How 
precise is a person who makes 
mistakes on such fundamental 
matters? How much attention 
to detail does this show? 

Heylin assigns some, not 
all, takes with new numbers, 
in Roman numerals. It is 
nowhere explained why 
only some songs get new 
take numbers while others 
do not. He also ignores 
incomplete takes in this 
system, and does not list 
them, except when they 
happen to be circulating 
already. For example, if 
Columbia’s Take 1 was 
a false start. Take 2 was 
another false start, and 
Take 3 was complete, 





Heylin would list Take 3 as Take I, and ignore the other two takes, unless 
one or the other or both were circulating, in which case he would list it or 
them, but without assigning a take number or numbers. Clear enough? 

This re-assigning of take numbers is a very misleading scheme and 
only makes sense if viewed as further evidence of ego run amok. 
Certainly it clarifies nothing. Take Positively 4th Street, recorded July 
29, 1965. Heylin lists a Take I as uncirculating among collectors and a 
Take II which is the official version. In fact, according to the official 
Tape Identification Data sheet, 10 takes of Positively 4th Street were 
recorded that day. Five of these were complete. According to 
Krogsgaard, it was the last take, which Columbia calls “Take No. 12,” 
which was released. How can Heylin’s Roman numerals be justified in 
any way, shape, or form? 

Examine She’s Your Lover Now, recorded as Just A Little Glass 
Of Water on January 21,1966. Heylin lists a Take I and a Take II, both 
of which, coincidentally, collectors already know about and have. In 
fact, there were 19 takes, nine of which were complete. Heylin didn’t 
learn this - a “lesser Dylan authority” did. But when Heylin doesn’t 
have access to the facts, he gives himself even more freedom to specu¬ 
late, in this case offering the opinion that just one more take would prob¬ 
ably have gotten them to a “fully realised” version. 

An overactive imagination is evident in Heylin’s discussion of Day 
Of The Locusts and its “long-lost session details.” Heylin: “... presum¬ 
ably cut a matter of days after Dylan’s June 9 attendance at Princeton 
University ...” and “Kunkel seems to think it might even have been 
recorded in Woodstock, possibly at Bearsville Studios...” and “certain¬ 
ly Columbia has no record of the session ...” That’s a lot of qualifiers: 
presumably, seems to think, might, possibly. But “certainly” turns out to 
mean much the same thing in this book, for a “lesser Dylan authority” 
had no trouble finding an August 12,1970, Columbia Studios session in 
which Day Of The Locusts and two other songs were recorded. Heylin: 
“By June 30, Dylan had already cut all of New Morning plus at least 14 
covers.” 

Wrong take numbers abound, and not just in Roman numerals. 
August 7, 1963: Heylin lists the released The [sic] Ballad Of Hollis 
Brown as Columbia’s Take 3. It is really Take 1. It was recorded four 
times the previous day, two of which were complete. But Heylin does 
not assign this cut as Take III, which would make sense according to his 
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criteria, but misassigns it with Columbia’s take number. With God On 
Our Side: Heylin says Take 4 was released. It was really Take 1 of that 
day. It was attempted five times the previous day, only one take of which 
was complete. Only A Pawn In Their Game: Heylin says Take 6 was 
released, but it was in fact Take 1. Even if one were to count the previous 
day’s take numbers for some reason, it would be the third complete take 
of the two days combined, or the seventh take counting false starts. 
There is no way to get “Take 6” out of this any way you try to adjust it. 
Unfortunately these are not isolated instances, but representative ones. 

The order the songs were recorded is not always correct because 
Heylin often had only the CO numbers to guide him. Thus he lists Takes 
3 and 4 of Babe, [sic] I’m In The Mood For You next to each other, 
whereas in reality a total of nine takes of six songs were recorded in- 
between. The released take of Bob Dylan’s Blues was the last song 
recorded at the session that day, not the second as in Heylin’s listing. 
Too picky? Perhaps. But The Recording Sessions is not definitive in list¬ 
ing the order takes were recorded. 









































It has already been noted that Heylin can’t even get titles right. 
What is this Mama, You Bin On My Mind? But wait. An explanation 
may be at hand. In an Internet communication, Heylin blames his pub¬ 
lisher for certain things: “A bit of data about publishing - getting the ses¬ 
sions to tally with the musicians is the publishers [sic] job. They tallied on 
my disk. There are several very annoying typos but I do take a little 
offence at being accused of being sloppy over factual info, [sic] when it is 
some DH [we think this stands for dickhead but maybe Heylin meant 
Deadhead] at St. Martin’s.” Maybe since Heylin didn’t need an editor, 
he didn’t need to check galleys either. Thus he avoids responsibility for 
listing Leon Russell and others as playing at the Happy Traum session. 
Maybe the publisher listed the final John Wesley Harding session as 
November 21, 1967, even though Heylin, on his computer disk, would 
certainly have had it correctly as November 29. Could be that this DH at 
St. Martin’s is responsible for messing with the facts about Sally Gal in 
April 1962, listing wrong takes for I Shall Be Free, getting the take num¬ 
bers wrong for January 14,1965, listing the wrong take numbers as being 
released for Highway 61 Revisited and Just Like Tom Thumb’s 
Blues, confusing I’ll Keep It With Mine with #1 and the dozen or more 
errors under Self Portrait. Who wouldn’t be a little annoyed at this DH? 

M ost of Heylin’s info came from Columbia’s card files. Some 
came from studio sheets. Heylin admits that the studio 
sheets, which can be found on and in tape boxes, are the 
best source, but words it in an interesting way. He says that 
the cardex system is the most reliable guide, studio sheets 
excepted. Conveniently, he emphasises that which he had 
the most access to. A more honest approach would have 
been to say, “Nothing yields more information than exam¬ 
ining the tape boxes and the attached and/or enclosed recording sheets. 
Unfortunately I often could not get this kind of access and had to make 
do with decidedly second-rate information.” 

But Heylin could not be so forthright. His ego could not allow it. 
Instead, in a computer newsgroup, he makes the ludicrous assertion that 
his “research was largely completed” by the time he was barred further 
access. In the same response he admits that Krogsgaard’s take info and 
musician line-ups theoretically should be more accurate than his own. 
“Accurate” is not an absolute, therefore, to Heylin, and anyone who 
thinks it’s fine to describe someone as “a little bit pregnant” won’t mind. 



















When the best evidence supports one conclusion, and Heylin’s 
thoughts support another, evidence yields to conjecture. Visions Of 
Johanna (called Freeze Out at the time) went through 14 takes, six of 
which were complete, on November 30, 1965. The version on Blonde 
On Blonde was recorded February 14, 1966. Heylin decides that the 
Visions Of Johanna that collectors have long loved as part of the so- 
called Band Session was recorded at the same session as She’s Your 
Lover Now, January 21, 1966. How did he reach this decision? 
Apparently he just thought it up. Looking at the tape sheets of January 
21, there is no mention of Freeze Out. 

Heylin lists no CO number for his supposed January recording. But 
he talks for some pages about the fascinating evolution of the song. In 
another boggling response on the Internet, Heylin says in part: “I simply 
used my ears to decide that the slow and fast Visions don’t come from 
the session. Now given the CO number system, it is perfectly possible 
that Visions was done in January 1966 but not assigned a new CO num¬ 
ber, hence its exclusion from Columbia records, so unless Michael went 
through the actual tapes (which clearly he didn’t) his is still an opinion, 
just like mine.” 

Heylin is admitting that he is making decisions as to when some¬ 
thing was recorded by using his ears. Talented guy, this Heylin: Hmmm, 
I think this sounds like it was recorded on a Thursday, no, a Friday night, 
in January. Yes, that’s it. I’m sure of it. 

Krogsgaard did go through the actual tapes. Krogsgaard’s attribu¬ 
tions are not opinion. But Heylin is admitting that his own attributions 
are opinion. 

In the same Internet response, Heylin further justifies saying the 
two unofficially circulating takes of Visions Of Johanna come from two 
different sessions. It turns out that Heylin A-Bd the two versions with a 
musician and they both agreed “that the two Visions can’t be from the 
same session (indeed he does not believe it is the same drummer on the 
two cuts and I concur).” Funny, most professional drummers can play 
more than one beat. But according to Heylin, Heylin is correct that one 
of the versions was recorded in January because Heylin and his friend 
both think Heylin is right. 

We already saw this in The Freewheelin’ Bob Dylan section. The 
Recording Sessions provides us with such definitive documentation as 
“Presumably Dylan’s intentions,” “If Nat Hentoff’s liner notes to 



Freewheelin’ are to be believed,” “could it be that,” “It seems incon¬ 
ceivable” and “I think not.” 

Heylin’s thesis is that Biograph is bad, The Bootleg Series is bad, 
and that the producer of these albums is bad. But Biograph made the 
boxed-set market. While any of us might have picked different songs for 
it and The Bootleg Series, we have the luxury of making our imaginary 
choices in a vacuum without the constraints of the record label or the 
artist. Beating up in print upon those who were instrumental in getting 
scores of unreleased tracks cleaned up and officially available seems not 
only unfair, but downright ungrateful. 

It also seems odd that someone who has followed and presumably 
enjoyed Dylan’s work for so long would get so worked up over Dylan 
changing songs prior to their release, supposedly to make them less 
direct. Criticism is levelled for changes made to a number of songs. For 
example, in Born In Time, the complaint is that the line “I took you 
close, I got what I deserved” is changed to the “sappy” “You won’t get 
anything you don’t deserve” (actually, it’s sung “you don’t get any¬ 
thing” but let’s not worry about accuracy). Anyone might reasonably 
have a preference for one or the other, but only one person has the ulti¬ 
mate right to make the choice. Bob Dylan, the artist, might not feel his 
work is the strongest when revealing what others could construe to be 
“true sentiments.” 

Didn’t Joan Baez once say something about keeping things 
vague? We either like the choice or we do not. We either buy the 
records and attend the concerts, or we do not. To impose oneself as 
regularly being able to make better artistic and career choices is arro¬ 
gant. It is almost amusing that in any instance where a choice was made 
(eg acoustic as opposed to electric Blind Willie McTell), it is invariably 
the wrong choice. 

Heylin’s misfortune in this whole affair was that Michael 
Krogsgaard was given full clearance in finding and researching Dylan 
tapes. Krogsgaard’s articles in The Telegraph, even though they should 
be taken as works in progress, have rendered Heylin’s book totally 
unnecessary as far as recording sessions information. Heylin’s own 
propensity for errors, guesswork, and speculation have made his book 
worse than useless as a reference. The Recording Sessions is simply not 
credible when viewed in light of tape box data made available by 
Michael Krogsgaard. Without this information it would be very difficult 



to separate Heylin’s ruminations from the truth. That’s one of the sad 
things about this book. A buyer of it at a bookstore is not going to realise 
that so many of its purported facts are untrue. 


ithout credibility and without attention to detail, what 
good is The Recording Sessions? Well, it may serve as a 
preview of upcoming bootleg CDs. We all look forward 
to hearing, for example, alternate recordings of Under 
The Red Sky songs, and Heylin’s descriptions are better 
than nothing in the meantime. Arthur Rosato comments 
on Street-Legal and Shot Of Love. The Desire track 
charts will interest some people. Lots and lots of factoids, 
if they are to be believed, are scattered here and there, and add in some 
way to the big picture. And it’s sometimes fun to find yourself in agree¬ 
ment with Heylin: Had A Dream About You, Baby is indeed one of 
Dylan’s worst songs. 

While some degree of technical information can be of interest, 
Heylin’s star-struck willingness to wallow in his sources’ encyclopedic 
knowledge of mixing consoles, wires, and microphones clouds his per¬ 
spective. Even in the Street-Legal section, Heylin misses at least as 
much as he notices. He discusses the Bob Dylan/Helena Springs compo¬ 
sition More Than Flesh And Blood but doesn’t realise that two Dylan 
performances have existed on tape in collectors’ hands for 18 years. The 
song may be heard on tapes of the soundchecks from both New Haven 
and Omaha in 1978. And arguably that is more important than knowing 
the manufacturer of Dylan’s mixer. 

Heylin has tremendous energy and tenacity and has at times 
unearthed.important information and conducted one or two interest¬ 
ing interviews. His eagerness to take a stand is sometimes refreshing 
in this world. Certainly no one is going to accuse him of being wishy- 
washy. But Heylin was not willing to put out just the facts he found. 
He had to impress people with his unlimited knowledge and put out a 
larger work. He had to make his own additions, but these were limited 
by his own reasoning powers. Thus The Recording Sessions, where 
misinformation masquerades as fact, reveals its author as a charlatan 
posing as a pundit. 



